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Sunday School Organization. 


BY REV. JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. 


iN the May number of the Helper Mr. Bartram contributed a 

useful paper on Discipline in Sunday Schools. Following up 
what he so well said, I may refer to a few matters, which though 
by no means new, lie at the very root of successful Sunday School 
work. I do not expect to write anything which teachers have not 
often heard or read before, but not everything which has been heard 
or read is remembered when the time of application comes. I make 
no apology therefore for lack of novelty. 

If it were possible for teachers to hold classes in their own homes 
there would still be need for a certain amount of discipline and 
organization, which become more urgent, when, instead of one class, 
a number of classes meet together in the same place. ‘This larger 
gathering of scholars, not only is necessary, but has advantages over 
the more select meeting, inasmuch as it promotes esprzf de corps, 
offers a larger field for fellowship, and enforces the spirit of co- 
operation. In return for these advantages, however, something has to 
be paid by both teachers and scholars, and as it is with the former 
alone that we have here to do, they should remember that for the sake 
of the School as a whole, the individual wishes or interests of a teacher 
or a class must sometimes be sacrificed. 

The essence of good discipline is obedience to authority. Scholars 
owe obedience to their teachers; teachers and scholars alike owe 
respect to the superintendent. Most, if not all, of our schools are 
republican in constitution: the teachers elect their own officers. 
During the term for which they are chosen, these officers should be 
supported and obeyed without question. ‘‘Of course they should ; we 
know all about that,” says some reader. Yes, but in how many 
schools does it happen that, when at the opening, the Superintendent 
asks the teacher to “‘ mark the names,” perhaps not half the teachers 
are there to attend to his request, or that when he rings the bell, it is 
not always the scholars’ voices only that prevent the silence which is 
desired. 
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On the other hand, the superintendent will do well to remember 
that he is a captain of Volunteers, who will respect his authority all 
the more if he is not always asserting it. The efficiency of the 
school depends upon him far more than upon any other individual ; 
he may spoil the work of good teachers, or make up for the 
aeficiencies of indifferent ones. 

He has entirely in his own hands, e.g. the matter of punctuality, 
which not only is valuable in itself, but has a wonderful influence on 
the entire work and tone of the school. If there be only one teacher 
and one scholar present at the hour appointed for opening, the 
superintendent, and he alone, is responsible if a bad start is made 
(and a late start is always a bad one). The school is usually opened 
with a short service, and only those who are present at that should 
receive credit for being in time. Where class-rooms are provided, 
it sometimes happens that scholars, and I fear also teachers, at once 
take there places there, as if the service were notforthem. This not 
only offends against discipline, but puts a slight on the religious 
service, and ought to be stamped with the disapproval which a “‘late”’ 
mark implies. 

Teachers, it has been said, are volunteers. But even volunteer 
duty should be honourably discharged, and no one ought to absent 
himself from his class without either providing a substitute or giving 
the superintendent a chance of doing so by affording him timely 
notice. 

Even in the best of schools there will be some scholars irregular 
in their attendance. Let them be looked up after absence on two 
consecutive Sundays. It may not be always possible for the teachers 
to attend to the visiting ; but in most congregations, there are some 
friends, who from one cause or another cannot teach on the Sunday, 
but might be able and willing to render service during the 
week. ‘They should be enlisted, and would be a valuable link of 
connection between the school, the congregation, and the homes of 
the scholars. They might also distribute the Quarterly Reports of 
Attendance, Conduct, &c., which in many schools have been found a 
useful means of bringing about co-operation between teachers and 
parents. 

One of the standing difficulties in Sunday School management is 
the promotion of scholars. The choice lies between the proverbial 
“three courses.” 

(1.) The class-lists may be frequently revised, and one or two 
scholars sent up, say each quarter. The result is that the classes are 
always undergoing change: the teachers can never feel that they will 
have the same group of scholars long together and are therefore 
discouraged from attempting systematic lessons: the scholars them- 
selves lose the opportunity of rorming those friendships with class- 
mates which should be a valuable social result of our school work. 
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(z.) No promotions may be made at all,—the scholars having 
the same class-mates and the same teacher through the whole of 
their school life. ‘This method has been recommended, but I have 
never known of its being carried out. It, of course, affords the best 
means of strengthening the attachment between teacher and scholar, 
as well as between scholar and scholar; but on the other hand it is 
to be remembered that some teachers are better qualified for young 
classes than for older ones, and v7ce versa, and that moreover it is an 
advantage to the scholars to have some variety of teaching, and also 
of personal influence. 

(3.) The class-lists may be revised at considerable intervals (say, 
of not less than two years), and then be revised very thoroughly. 

Of these various methods, the first seems to me to be the worst 
possible; the second impracticable, and the last therefore the one 
to be adopted. But I think the time is coming when, owing to the 
spread of general education, it will be feasible to classify scholars 
according to age, and | recommend this method even now in the 
case of the older classes. It causes the least friction and gives no 
occasion for heartburnings or suspicion of favouritism. The essential 
point to be remembered is that whatever plan is adopted, the teacher 
should loyally accept it for the time, at any rate, and not set the 
scholars an example of discontent. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present paper to speak of 
what we shall teach, and I have no space left to speak of how we 
shall teach. I will only say that much of the disorder which is 
sometimes to be witnessed during the lessons arises from causes 
within the teachers’ control. There exists among them every degree 
of natural qualification, but I cannot help believing that every teacher 
can preserve a reasonable amount of attention and order in his class, 
for thirty to forty-five minutes, who, 

(1) Loves his work and his scholars, 

(2) Takes a little trouble to prepare a lesson, 

(3) Bestows some pains on giving the lesson he has prepared. 

In connection with the last point it is important to remember that 
teachers should not do all the talking themselves, and should never 
tell their class what their class can tell them. Pump out of the 
scholars all they know about the subject in hand. 


I sxept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke,—and found that life was duty. 
Was my dream, then, a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously ; 

And thou shalt find thy dream shall he 

A noon-day light and truth to thee. 


Disciples’ Hymn Book. 
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STORY OF JOHN WITHERS DOWSON. 


BY FRANCES E. COOKE, 


‘*God uses us to help each other so.”’— Browning. 


@* Feb. 28th, in the year 1800, was born John Withers Dowson, son 

of a maltster and merchant living in the pretty village of Eldeston 
in Norfolk. The little one early began to show signs of eager life; and 
while the older children in the family laughed to see his passionate 
struggles after the childish trifles they had outgrown, their elders gravely 
wondered which way his growing energy would tend when the time came 
for his free-will to choose between the evil and the good. Happily, his 
mother was a wise woman, who knew how to fill the ardent child-mind 
with interests. The lanes and meadows were his play-ground, and 
flowers and living creatures his companions. In after years, he kept this 
love for them which had been so strong in boyhood, and with it the 
memory of the poems his mother taught him as they wandered together 
in the valley where their home lay. 

Norwich, twenty miles away, was famous for its Grammar School. 
Thither he was sent, after a short time spent at a school in Palgrave, 
Suffolk. His harder lessons left little time for flower hunts; but the new 
studies became a pleasure to him, especially Greek, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics. It was his delight to overcome one difficulty after another, and 
to work his way to new and exact knowledge. At last, the school-days 
ended. Yet his first step out into the world was still almost within the 
shelter of home. For he was articled to a solicitor in Norwich, and from 
the old Castle Hill could look towards the haunts of his childhood lying 
not far away upon the plain, and still feel their influences acting upon him. 

In course ot time he was placed in a solicitor’s office in London. Then 
he fell under new influences. Hidden away out of noisy Fleet Street 
stood quiet, dull Essex Street Chapel where the Rev. Thomas Belsham 
then used to invite seekers after truth to attend his Sunday classes. As 
a young man Mr. Belsham had outgrown a narrower creed and become 
a Unitarian, still seeking further progress in Religion. He was ready to 
discuss all modes of thought, and out of them he drew for his hearers a 
simple earnest faith to support them in the busy life which lay outside 
the quiet chapel walls. And one of his hearers was the young law- 
student from Norwich, 

’ So, by the time manhood was reached, John Withers Dowson had 
gained a rich nature from the experiences of life:—the love of natural 
beauty from the influences of childhood: eagerness to overcome 
difficulties and make progress from those of his school-days: and to these 
qualities was added a happy faith in One loving ever-present God, and 
in a still living Heaven-sent Saviour and Leader whose example he must 
seek to follow day by day. : 

Way opened for him to practise as a solicitor in Norwich. So he 
went back, a man, to the old city he knew so well. He was twenty-five 
years old, strong in body, with a well-stored mind, and had probably 
many years of life before him. How should he use the talents given to 
him ? how should he best help his fellow creatures? Those were the 
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questions the young citizen asked himself, as he settled in the ancient 
town which had seen so many generations of men come and go. 

Norwich was full of old memories: a cathedral town in which State 
and Church held fast the sympathies of many: a place of decaying 
industries, where the trade in woollen goods, which Flemish weavers had 
established long ago, had grown uncertain, where many men and women 
had learned to trust to charity for support. Into this town came young 
Dowson a Unitarian in religion and a Liberal in politics. His business 
hours were from nine to six o'clock, and before long the townsfolk learned 
that only those clients whose cases were just must. come to him for help ; 
but he would gladly give advice to poor, honest men from whom he knew he 
would never have a fee. Now, in one of the northern streets, stood the 
Octagon Chapel where a small but influential body of Unitarians 
worshipped. ‘Lo join so small a sect was more likely to injure than to 
help a rising lawyer; but at once he became a member of the Chapel 
and took his place among the heretics of the town. 

_ It seemed a simple matter, his heart being in such work, to become 
the Secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute, and tohelp to set on foot Debating 
Classes and Lectures: it was only a step further to form a penny Library 
for the working men of the town. But, above all, he longed to help the 
young people ‘of Norwich, So he very soon interested himself in the day- 
school connected with the chapel, and more and more of its management 
fell into his hands. Then it was not enough for him to visit the school 
and to make sure that all went on well within its walls. He must follow 
the children, whom he loved so much, and know them in their home life. 
So, by degrees, he formed friendships in the narrow streets and poor 
houses of Norwich, where troubled hearts were always sure of his counsel 
and sympathy. 

By degrees, the influential men of the town forgot differences of creed 
and politics, and needed his help on their Committees. The Town 
Council and the School Board were not complete without this willing 
simple-hearted man whom all could trust. Yet, he kept back no true 
word that should be spoken and he voted for whatever he thought right, 
no matter how many there were whose views he might offend. So his life 
became a very busy one, and Sunday his only leisure day; and to bring 
young people round him, for his great joy was in their company, he 
established a Sunday School in connection with the Octagon Chapel; 
At that time such institutions were very rare in England. There his 
wondrous influence made itself felt. [Teachers and Scholars, constantly 
increasing in number, gathered round him as their leader, and learned 
to love the things he loved. Neglected children gained a new spirit for 
the week by their short intercourse with him one day out of seven. Now 
and then, to increase this intercourse, he made holiday with them ; and 
when the plain below the town lay bright in Summer sunshine, the boys 
of Norwich, often rough and ragged ones among the number, were 
welcome to go a country ramble with this good friend who never forgot he 
had once been a boy himself. As the little company wended its way 
through meadows and beside great lonely ‘‘Broads’’ where wild creatures 
make their homes, the young ones would gather eagerly round their guide 
while he told them of the wonders of nature about them; and their dull 
lives were brightened for many a day to come by memories of other 
inspiring words which had fallen so simply from his lips. 
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So a love for beauty and a thirst for knowledge grew up among the 
boys who came under his influence ; and when it became known that any 
youth at work all day who wished to learn and had no means to do so, 
might come to Mr. Dowson’s house at certain hours, there was great 
excitement. But the hours were six in the morning and eight o’clock at 
night! Who would give up his leisure and tramp along the breezy 
streets through all weathers when tired with hard work, or before the rest 
of the world was stirring 2? Some lads in Norwich, who had caught his 
spirit, were glad and ready. The classes were formed and teacher and 
pupils persevered together. 

This man, whose life was so grand, simply because he sanctified the 
common ways by loving duties, had married in 1827, and his wife, refined 
and cultured in mind and pure and true in soul, cared like himself for 
plain living and high thinking and for helping all around her upwards, 
So it was her delight to make their home attractive, to welcome all 
comers to it, and to join in the happy talk at the breakfast table to which 
the young students were often invited before they went to their day’s 
work, What though no children of their own were sent to brighten this 
home. Were there not multitudes of God’s children to be taken into the 
large, tender heart of this husband and wife ? 

Here, though this slight sketch gives no room for details, a word must 
be said of the youth who more than any other filled the place to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dowson of an adopted son. Travers Madge (a well-known name 
touched with holy memories) was a tiny child, son of the Norwich 
minister when John Withers Dowson came back there, a man, from 
London. But a year or two after his birth, his father succeeded Mr, 
Belsham at Essex Street Chapel, and his pitiful, sickly boyhood was 
spent in a dark Essex Street house. On fine days, he used to lie in a 
back yard to catch the few gleams of sunshine that entered it; his 
greatest happiness being his mother’s love and the stories she told him 
of the brave souls who had led noble lives in spite of pain and care. 
When she died, Mr. and Mrs. Dowson welcomed him at all times to their 
home in Norwich, and nurtured the spirit within him that made him 
almost a Saint in later life. In every doubt and trouble he could safely 
turn to them for help. For two years, when in great perplexity of mind, 
he lived 'with them. During that time his adopted father, giving up his 
profession for a while, opened a school with him till the way cleared 
which led him out to minister so nobly to men in the rough places of the 
earth ; and he ended his too short life in the peace of their home. 

What was it that the youths who gathered round John Withers 
Dowson saw in him that acted on them to give a like motive to their lives? 
There are noble men living now who trace the dawn of all their usefulness 
to him; and who remember how he led those whom he helped to be 
helpers in their turn,—to band themselves together as willing teachers of 
the ignorant, or as lay preachers, gladly tramping weary miles through 
rain and storm. They recall how he founded Brotherly and Sisterly 
Societies where old and young joined in kindly deeds. ‘Truly, it was no 
love of ease, or fame, or wealth that moved him, but discipleship to the 
Saviour who only lived to serve. And so this spirit led him to-find points 
of sympathy with those who differed from him; and if any one tried in 
his own way to follow Christ, this true disciple was ready to work or 
worship with him. 
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Mr. Dowson’s influence grew as his power for active work decreased, 
and Norwich had no citizen more respected than himself. Sometimes he 
occupied the pulpit of the Octagon Chapel, and it is said that “ while 
ministers came and went, he was always an abiding spring of life to the 
congregation.” 

On the evening of his seventieth birthday, his portrait was unveiled, 
amid great rejoicing, in the Octagon Chapel School-house. It had been 
presented to the place by old scholars and friends, that his memory might 
still live among tuture generations. When seventy-eight years old he 
met with an accident, from the results of which he never quite recovered. 
Suddenly, in the next year, the summons came to him to enter on a Higher 
Life. He was ready for it; and, indeed, had wished to pass away thus. 
One evening, when leaving home to attend a meeting of the teachers of 
the school, he fell to the ground with ‘ good bye upon his lips,’’ and was 
never conscious in this life again, 

The grave of his adopted son, Travers Madge, is in the beautiful 
cemetery at Norwich known as ‘‘ The Rosary.’’ ‘There, one Summer day 
in 1879, a multitude of mourners, old and young, laid the worn-out 
body of their friend. 

And so, he left his mark on the place where he lived ;—not by his 
genius or his wealth, but by the force of his character and a life of loving 
influence, 


* LOOK FORWARD.” 
(AN ADDRESS FOR A CHILDREN’S SERVICE.) 


BY ION PRITCHARD. 


Gone easy words, and easy ones to remember,—Look FORWARD. 

Some of you little ones have been out for a walk with father and 
mother and you become so tired walking home,—it does seem such a long 
way! And mother says, ‘‘you will soon get home, come along.’’ Well, 
that is looking forward to home and perhaps to your tea, and thinking 
about all this helps you on your way. 

All of us have to look forward, and boys and girls especially. They 
look forward to being grown-up men and women, and earning money by 
their work with which to pay for food, clothes, and home, Who pays for 
these now? Your father and mother. It would be wise to look forward 
to earning money by your own work, not only for yourselves but also for 
those who have taken care of you when you were little. 

Now you all look forward to reading a nice story book, What must 
you do? Looking forward will help us, but we must set to work too, or 
it would be as if Johnny coming away from work was looking forward to 
getting home to his supper, and then were to sit down on a door-step,. 
That would not be of much use, would it? Well, to read,—letters must be 
learnt, spelling must be learnt, and there is a lot of work to be done 
before the story-book can be read. To be useful or clever in any way 
you must work, 
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There was once a little boy who wanted to be wise and clever but 
scarcely liked going to school to learn. One morning he was on his way 
to school. Such a fine day it was, and his way went right across some 
fields quite bright with flowers. : 

‘“‘T would much sooner play than go to school,’’ said John, looking about 
for some one to play with. , 

There were no boys or girls near, but he saw some busy ants running 
backwards and forwards across the gravel walk, Some were carrying 
eggs on their backs, all seemed to have something to do. 

“Little ants,’’ said John, ‘‘come and play with me?”’ ‘Oh, we can’t,”’ 
said the ants, ‘‘we have a great deal to do,—we have to get our eggs 
in safety and store food for the winter, for when there is frost and cold 
we cannot tunnel through the ground or find anything to eat.” 

Then John turned to some birds he saw flying about. _ ‘‘ Little birds,”’ 
he called out, ‘‘will you come and play with me?” ‘We cannot,” said 
the birds, ‘‘we are building our nests. We are looking forward to laying 
our eggs and having a family of little ones.” 

Again the boy on his way saw some bees flying from flower to flower. 
“ Little bees,’’ said he, ‘‘ will you come and play with me?’’ ‘Oh no,” 
said the bees, ‘‘we must gather and store our honey before the winter 
comes on. Forin winter time there are no flowers out and no honey to be 

Ota 

So John thought as all were hard at work perhaps it would be better 
for him to follow their example and go to school. 

To save 1s TO Look Forwarp. If you could put a penny every 
week into the bank you might look forward to having at Christmas time— 
how much? Four shillings and four pence. Enough to buy many 
useful things, or perhaps even the Christmas dinner. I can tell you how 
this was done once. 

The times were very bad and James Ward, a workman, who lived 
in a nice little house with his wife and children, found it very hard to earn 
money enough to pay for food, rent, and clothing. Winter time came on, 
and one of the little ones fell ill, and much of Ward's savings went to 
pay for medicine and the doctor. On Christmas day they used always 
to have a good hot dinner aud oi course there was a plum pudding. 

But this year the man said to his wife—‘‘ We haven’t a Christmas 
dinner to-day, and it will be the first time that we haven’t been able to 
afford a plum pudding. Well, we must make our dinner, I suppose, on 
bread and potatoes. It’s rather hard on the children, but I don’t mind 
it myself.’’ His wife said nothing. 

At last dinner-time came, but instead of the bread and potatoes, there 
came the hot dishes as usual, and best of all, a plum pudding followed! 
Where did it all come from? It was not given by a good fairy. No, it 
was simply Johnny’s savings taken out of the bank in which every week 
he had been putting his pennies. You would all like to look forward to 
doing something like this, would you not ? 

You must not only work towards what you are looking forward to, but 
you must set to work in the right way. 

A gardener came to me last year saying that he wanted to make a 
nice lawn of grass in a square. He had dug the ground over and over 
again to kill the weeds, and then levelled it all very carefully. So he came 
to ask me whether I could get him the money for the grass seed. 
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It was ten shillings he wanted and this money | got for him. The seed 
was bought and again the man set to work in the square to sow it, to 
protect it from the birds, and to water the ground. I know he worked 
hard at it, and hoped soon to show the people living round the square a 
nice green lawn in their midst. We all looked forward to this. But it 
turned out so badly. No grass came up, only a lot of rank weeds. The 
grass seed was bad and so all the work had been wasted ! 

There is a right way to-set to work, and your parents and teachers 
are always ready to show it to you.—Look forward then to some good 
purpose, work towards it, asking advice of those who are wiser and 
older than yourselves to be put in the right way. 


Two boys were out in the street one cold Autumn morning. They 
were begging. They looked very miserable, bare foot, and so ragged. 

George and Tom lived up the same court. They had both lost their 
fathers and were sent out every morning to beg, or, if possible, earn a few 
pence to bring home in the evening. 

‘T wish,’’ said George, the older one of the two, ‘‘ that some one would 
come by and give us a whole sixpence,—but there is no chance of any 
luck to-day ; no one seems out but ourselves.”’ 

“Well I wish,’’ said his companion, ‘‘that some one would come by 
and give us a job todo. Do you know I don’t look forward to being a 
beggar all my life. I should like to be a workman like that man comin 
out of the house there with his tool basket on his back. I should like to 
have a nice little house all to myself to return home to after the day’s 
work was done.”’ 

Just then there came by a gentleman. He stopped to speak to the 
boys. 

‘‘ What are you doing here? begging! why don’t you work?”’ 

‘‘Work,’’ said George at once, ‘‘ we can find no work to do. I only 
wish we could.” 

The gentleman who had spoken was a Mr. Adams, a large builder in 

the town. He told the boys to follow him into his yard and that work 
should be given them to do. ; 
_ In the yard were several large heaps of stones used for -road-making. 
These had to be broken into small pieces. To each boy a long handled 
hammer was given. They were shown how to use it and then were left to 
their work. 

And very hard work it was. Sometimes the blow was not hard 
enough, sometimes it was too hard and broke the stone almost to powder, 
sometimes when the blow was not fairly struck the stone would fly on one 
side. Still the work was new and all boys like a change, so the 
young stone-breakers went on steadily till evening came, when each 
received a shilling, for his day’s work. 

. Mr. Adams told them that they might come again the next day and 
both boys promised to do so. 

It is very pleasant to earn money by your own work, and that’s what 
George and Tom thought as they went home. 

Next morning they were both back again in the yard and soon were 
at work. 

But the day was fine and the sun was shining brightly. George’s 
blows began. to get slower, and at last ceased altogether. He wiped the 
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perspiration off his face and then, turning to his more industrious com- 
panion, he said,—‘‘I have half a mind to throw up this job. It’s dreadful 
hard work and my arms are quite stiff. A shilling is not much after all. 
We have often got more than that on a fine day when plenty of people 
are about.”’ 

Tom answered—‘‘ Don’t give it up yet, our arms will soon get used 
to it; besides, I would much rather get a shilling by work than by begging.” 

While he had been speaking, George had laid his hammer down and 
now stood at the opening into the yard by the road side. A carriage 
was coming slowly along. As it came near, George went up to the carriage, 
and with a most pitiful look asked for alms. 

In another moment George was back in the yard and tossing his cap 
in the air he called out to Tom—‘‘ Look here, the lady in that carriage has 
given mea sixpence, as much as you will get for half-a-day’s work. 
Throw down the hammer, man, and come along.” 

This, to George’s great surprise, Tom refused to do. They had asked 
for work and had got it, and he was not going to lose a chance of regular 
employment. 

‘« As you like,” said his companion, as he lounged out of the yard. 

Mr. Adams passed by shortly afterwards. He missed one worker, 
and expected before evening came that the other would be gone too. 
But no, Tom finished his day’s work and received his day’s pay, and rather 
to Mr. Adams’ surprise was again in the yard next morning. 

The next day the builder told Tom that he might help one of the 
carpenters who wanted a lad to do little odd jobs for him. So the boy 
was taken on regularly at the works. 

-Some months passed by. Tom was getting quite handy with the 
carpenter’s tools, and had several times been praised for his willingness 
and attention to his work. After the day’s work was done Tom used to 
get an hour’s schooling at a night school, and so his whole time was taken 
up. 

i George and he saw little of one another now. Their paths were 
getting wider and wider apart. 

Mr. Adams was building a large house some distance from the town, 
and on Saturdays he used to send the wage money to the foreman there 
to pay the men with. Tom had been often the messenger chosen. 

One Saturday, Tom was given the black leather bag containing the 
money in gold and silver to carry to the foreman of the works. He was 
not to stop anywhere on the way or to speak to any one, Off went the 
messenger holding his bag in his hand and had got some distance on the 
way when he saw his old companion George, with another lad coming 
straight towards him. He could not pass them without just nodding. 
The two boys stopped him and then he said he was in a hurry and could 
not stay to speak to them, for the builder's men were waiting to be paid. 

‘“You have got the money there in the bag, have you not,’’ said 
George’s friend. 

‘Well, what if I have,’’ said Tom, trying to pass on. 

‘‘ Look here,’’ said the other, ‘suppose you pretend you have lost the 
money or that some one has stolen it, and share it with us. No one will 
know anything about it, and it will be a good sum for each of us.” 

‘T am not a thief,’’ burst out Tom, and pushing past George, 
he attempted to run off without waiting to hear another word. But in the 
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next moment he was lying on the ground, stunned from a blow given him 
by George’s companion. 

It was some minutes before Tom’ recovered sufficiently to know what 
had happened. He felt a violent pain at the bacx of his head, and putting 
his hand up he found it was bleeding. 

George and his companion were out of sight, and the bag of money 
had gone too. 

Tom dragged himself painfully back to Mr. Adams’ yard, and was able 
to tell what had happened, hoping that there would still be time to get 
back the money. 

The young thieves were at once followed up and caught, and the 
greater portion of the money was recovered. 

The wound Tom had received was found to be very serious, so he was 
taken to the hospital, and was there for several months before he was able 
to return to his work. 

Mr. Adams never forgot the proof Tom had given him of his 
trustworthiness, and in many ways helped him to become a good 
clever workman. 

And so a time came when Tom Graham, as a well paid carpenter, 
had a little house of his own; just what, as a beggar boy, he had once 
looked forward to ! 


Lessons on the {Ministry of Jesus. 
BY PROF. F.-ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


XLI. & XLII. LESSONS IN DISCIPLESHIP. Luke xiv. 


HIS chapter does not admit of very equal division; the natural 
break in the subject is at ver. 24; as different teachers will advance 
at different rates, I have grouped material for two lessons together. 

Ver. 1. Scene of vv. I-24 in a Pharisee’s house, on a Sabbath day. 
One of the rulers, indication here of Luke’s imperfect acquaintance 
with Jewish details, the Pharisees had no ‘‘rulers,’’ or officers of any 
kind, no grades, or ranks, or degrees of preferment among them. To 
eat bread, remember that the Sabbath was really a day of holiday and 
pleasure; Sabbath entertainments frequent, hospitality being regarded 
as a religious duty, food cooked the previous day, 


A. WHat IS LAWFUL ON THE SABBATH ? 


Vv. 1-6. The story (cp. xiii. 10-17, Less. xl.): Jesus has been 
invited to dinner, what for? to give him pleasure? no, to ‘‘ watch him,”’ 
find some occasion of abuse or plotting against him. The Pharisee keeps 
open house (cp. vii. 37), in comes a poor dropsical man (some think he 
was put there on purpose ; avoid insinuations, however, or suggestions of 
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base motives) ; they watch to see what will happen. Jesus understands 
the whole situation ; with his simplicity, transparency of purpose, simply 
confounds them by a direct penetrating question, going as usual to first 
principles, cp. vi. 9 (for views of the Jewish Schools on the treatment of 
the sick on the Sabbath, see Life im Pal. § 34). Ver. 5, Mt. xii. 11, 12; 
many MSS. here read ‘‘a son”? for ‘‘an ass ;’’ ‘‘ suppose,’ says Jesus, 
‘your little boy has tumbled into a well, won’t you pull him out?” 
What you may do for your own belongings, your little boy, your beast, 
may be done to all sufferers in like distress. 


B. STRUGGLES FOR PLACE, 


Vv. 7-11. The following discourse, vv. 8-11, is described as a 
parable, but there is no story in it, and no comparison. Then notice the 
peculiar style of the remarks here ascribed to Jesus on the behaviour of 
his fellow-guests, no general principle here, no ideal morality; it reads 
like a shrewd worldly-wise and rather cynical lesson in the art of self- 
advancement! ‘Take a low place, in order that you may get 
promoted !’’ Who can think this the language of Jesus? The gist of 
the whole lies in ver. 11, one of those paradoxical sayings so hard to 
understand, and giving rise to all kinds of explanations: it is found again 
Mt. xxiii. 12, where it stands in relation to striving after dignities and 
powers, and contrast between the spirit of service and the spirit of 
ostentatious claims. Here the Gospel-compiler has fitted it into another 
occasion; vy. 8-10 are really the attempt of some early Christian (who has 
got Prov. xxv. 6, 7, running in his head) to explain it; that the 
explanation proceeds from the Christian circles is plain from the reference 
in ver. 8 to the ‘‘ marriage feast,’’ which so constantly occurs as symbol 
of Messianic kingdom. 

Ver. 7... Chose out the chief seats; the Jewish Rabbis were often 
exceedingly arrogant, and thought a great deal about places and distinc- 
tions (Life in Pal. § 37). Here are one or two Talmudic stories.— 
‘Three persons were invited to a feast, a prince, a wise man, and. an 
ordinary person, ‘The wise man took his seat next to the prince, and 
being asked by the king why he did so, he answered, ‘Because I am a 
wise man.’’’—-At a feast given by king Alexander Jannaeus to certain 
great Persian nobles, Rabbi Simon (who had been sent for at the nobles’ 
request) seated himself between the king and queen. ‘‘ Why,’’. said 
the king, ‘‘ hast thou seated thyself between me and the queen?” ‘ It 
is written,’’ replied Simon, ‘‘in the book of Ben-Sirach (Ecclesiasticus, xi. 
1), ‘Exalt, her (wisdom) and she shall promote thee (Prov. iv. 8), and 
make thee to sit between princes.’’’—On Prov. xxv. 6,7 (cp. above) 
“Rabbi Aquila in the name of Rabbi Simeon ben Azzai thus expounds 
it, “Go back from thy place two or three seats and there sit, that they 
may say unto thee, Go up higher, &c.’”’ > es 

Need of courtesy and modest lowliness in our. present behaviour : 
scramble for best places in trains, omnibuses, at any public show, theatre, 
&c., in which feebler women and children are thrust aside by the strong, 
instead of being treated with deference and chivalrous self-denial. M. 
‘Renan says that the omnibus conductors in Paris have ceased to treat 
‘him as a person who really wants to get to his destination (wn voyageur 
sérieux), because he will not hustle other people to get in. ee ; 
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C. Tue Ricutr Kinp or GUESTS. 


Vy. 12-14. More remarks ascribed to Jesus, much in the’tone of the 
preceding. The language of the whole passage is founded on the idea of 
laying up merit by good works: dinner parties to rich friends are not 
acts of merit, they are balanced by a return invitation: invite the poor 
who cannot ask you back, and you will get a heavenly reward! . How 
different from the spirit, for instance, of Mt. v. 44-48. Here again, the 
reference. to the ‘‘resurrection of the just,’’ a part of the Messianic 
scheme (cp. Rev. xx. and Life im Pal. § 44, 7), betrays the later origin. 
Nevertheless, the saying is true to that deep feeling of sympathy with the 
poor which distinguished early Christianity ; cp. the agapé or love-feast, 
where rich and poor, masters and slaves, sat side by side, at meals 
furnished by all as they had means.—I have often wondered why our 
well-to-do Sunday scholars, instead of having a Christmas treat for 
themselves, do not give one to others poorer than they are: let them see, 
for instance, if they could not collect fifty or sixty lonely blind people, 
give them a good tea, and sing them some nice songs and hymns. Who 
will try it, this coming season ? 


D.. REFUSING AN INVITATION. 


Vv. 15-24, cp. Mt. xxii. I-10. . Ver. 15 serves as connection, by the 
casual remark of one of the guests, ‘‘ You speak of the resurrection ? 
Happy is the man who can get into the kingdom.’’ Then follows a’ 
parable of the kingdom under the well-known image ofa feast, cp. xiii. 
29 &c.; the Jews sometimes connected it with banquets of food more 
delicious than the ancient manna, the flesh of leviathan and a certain 
wonderful bird Bar Yuchneh. 

(i.) Points to emphasize in the story: the pleased expectation of the 
master in making all his preparations; despatch of the servants to 
summon the guests already invited (for eastern usage at present day cp. 
Thomson, The Land and the Book p: 124); poor excuses, the farm. could 
not be inspected, nor the oxen tested, at night [oxen, for cart or plough, 
horses are never used: it is said that even now, asa bullock unaccustomed 
to the yoke is of no use, the natives take the greatest precaution in- 
making. purchases of this kind, and will not close the bargain till they 
have proved the cattle in the field]: disappointment of the host at his 
guests’ refusal: the new invitation of the poor, the blind, &c., of the city 
alleys, passing into a summons of constraining earnestness to the lowest 
outcasts still further off—outside the city, sheltering as they could by the 
roadside or under hedge and tree. 

(ii.) Significance of the parable plain enough : the feast is Messiah’s 
kingdom, the supercilious guests who are first invited are the strict and 
learned Jews by whom the appeal of Jesus and his followers was rejected ; 
the poor and lame within the city precincts were the publicans and 
sinners who heeded it; the folk from the roads beyond are the Gentiles. 
[Clear relation between this section and vv. 12- 14, where also the rich 
and prosperous are excluded, and the poor are gathered in. | 

Like the fig-tree, xiii. 6-9 (Less. xxxix.), another parable of lost 
opportunities. We go to school, there is a feast of knowledge—in our 
home life, there is a banquet of love—at work, occasions of honour and 
confidence—how do we treat them? With wilfulness and perversity we 
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sometimes refuse the invitation, and find—too late—that it does not come ~ 
again. The summons to relinquish some bad habit—take up some 
helpful work, what sort of excuses do we make to ourselves, or others, for 
not obeying the call ! 


F. CounrING THE Cost. 


Vv. 25-35, made up partly of materials found elsewhere in other 
connections; not very skilfully joined, ver. 25, to preceding; must 
suppose Jesus has come out of the house. There a large crowd is waiting, 
cp. 1x. II, xii. 1; they follow; he does not care for a crowd as such, and 
discourages them by emphasizing the austere conditions of discipleship. 

Vv. 26, 27, cp. Mt. x. 37, 38. Devotion to duty, to an ideal cause, 
must be fulfilled at cost of everything; our lives, our affections, even 
the welfare of those dependent on us, may have to be surrendered. The 
spirit of classical antiquity had nobly realised this in matters of public 
duty, e.g. story of Spartan mothers sending their sons with Leonidas to 
Thermopylae, Regulus going back to Carthage, &c. Comp. in Christian 
history the enthusiasm of self-sacrifice excited by Crusades, Mendicant 
Orders, and the great Jesuit and other missions. Danger in modern 
utilitarianism, which shrinks from these sacrifices; one leading writer 
having said that ‘‘ he would renounce any creed sooner than be burned.”’ 
Ver. 27, cp. also ix. 23 (Less. xxvi. B). This the universal language of 
Christianity ; the responsiblities of life, the sacrifices of life, cannot be 
shifted. Our own pains, struggles, temptations, infirmities—no one can 
bear them, overcome them, but ourselves. But see how discipleship 
gives us strength by fellowship with others engaged in a common cause, 
serving under a common Master. And the cross is not always all 
burden—look at a deformed child with a crutch, a cross truly to be lame, 
unable to run and play, but the crutch-cross which must always be 
carried, is itself a help: so'when we are loyally committed to any duty 
which we may at first have found hard, we are carried along by it. 

‘Vy. 28-30, unfinished towers (towers for defence or pleasure, watch- 
towers in vineyards, M¢. xxi. 33, or attached to costly palaces): so with 
us, what plans of life, study, accomplishment, what programmes of duty, 
rules of conduct, drawn up, at first fulfilled, then gradually relaxed, with 
a little sense of shame, and at last abandoned with feeling of relief. What 
waste of effort! What corruption of will! For the metaphor of building, 
cp. M¢. vil. 24-27. 

Vv. 31, 32, declaring war. Another warning to count the cost before- 
hand: for a modern instance cp. the reckless declaration of war by 
Napoleon III. against Prussia. It may be doubted how far these 
prudential considerations represent the real language and thought of 
Jesus. He calls for enthusiasm, “follow me:” here is set down a 
reckoning. Still, the two attitudes are not altogether incompatible; to 
estimate possible dangers and difficulties is the needful caution against 
heedlessly embarking in things beyond our strength. Jesus had clearly 
realized that his warfare with evil might end in seeming failure, defeat, 
death. How much strength was needed to go to meet such an end. 

Vv. 34, 35, (cp. Mt. v. 13, Mk. ix. 50, a saying of Jesus placed by the 
gospel-compilers in different connections. Here apparently, the disciples 
are the salt ; disciples without faith are as worthless as savourless salt, no 
use for soil or for manure, 
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XLII. & XLIV. TEACHINGS OF REDEMPTION. Luke xv. 


{I group the lessons in this chapter together for the same reason as in 
the preceding. | 

Observe that we have here the beginning of a series of parables 
peculiar (with exception of first, lost sheep) to Luke. Introduction, ver. 1, 
‘all the publicans, &c.,’’ where did they all come from? A generalised 
expression founded on incidents of the way in which the teaching of Jesus 
took hold of specific individuals ; here, the writer, looking at them a long 
way off, groups them all together, these were the people who most eagerly 
listened to Jesus. Not strictly speaking, therefore, historical, no special 
time or place. The first parable is reported elsewhere in quite a different 
connection, Mt. xviii. 12-14. 


A. Tue Lost SHEEP. 


Vv. 3-7. A shepherd’s story. Many English boys and girls know 
nothing about keeping sheep; every Jew would understand it well 
enough. Ask for Old Testament instances of the same general image, 
e.g. Ps. xxiii., Zs. xl. 11, Ezek. xxxiv. 11=16. 

(i.) Wandering. Picture the hundred sheep, not in a comfortable 
field or strong fold with hedge or wall round it; in the ‘‘ wilderness,’’ 
unoccupied pasture land, short grass and scanty thickets, here and there . 
a bluff of rock, or bit of forest where jackal or bear might have their dens. 
Some little sheep, never meaning to leave the flock, strays round a bush, 
or foot of projecting cliff, looks up from nibbling—sees no comrades— 
wanders on, frightened, all alone—cries and none answers—lies down at 
last with fleece torn among the brambles, nearly worn out, can bleat no 
more. 

(ii.) Seeking and finding. The shepherd misses the wanderer, asks 
of his neighbours, they know nothing of it, so resolves to seek it. A bit 
of wool among thorns here, tuft of grass nibbled there, guide him: patient 
untiring quest ‘ until he find it.’” What joy when he does find it—puts 
it on his shoulders to carry it home (this one of the favourite represen- 
tations of Jesus in the Catacombs) : longs for others to share his gladness, 
calls—not the rich and careless—but friends around him who know what 
it is to lose and find. 

(iii.) Angels’ joy. If the shepherd so loves the ignorant, wandering 
sheep, that can only dumbly feel the happiness of restoration under his 
care, how much more does the all-loving and all-righteous Father love 
even those who have wandered the furthest. How confident may we be 
that He will bring back even those who seem most base, most cruel and 
lustful !—The Jews did not think they were alone in the world with God ; 
pictured God in a great heavenly court or palace with messengers of his 
will all round him. These messengers or angels were higher than men, 
but were in some way related to them, and all made up one vast family. 
Each child had his angel before God, each man his guardian: when he 
did wrong the angel was grieved, when he conquered in temptation he 
was glad: so, all through the universe, those higher than we were 
mysteriously watching and helping with thought and sympathy. This isa 
beautiful thought: it was their way of expressing what we feel, that there 
is a moral unity all through the world, that God is constantly surrounding 
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us with higher influences, and that if we yield in the great battle with sin 
he is grieved, if we overcome, he rejoices, - 


B. Tue Lost Piece oF SILVER. 


Vv. 8-10. Similar in general thought : even the lost silver drachma, 
worth no more than eightpence, must be sought and found. Where money 
was scarce, among the very poor, it was worth while to make an effort to 
recover it. It has rolled away in the dark house, with the thick walls and 
tiny windows, probably unglazed: hidden under some piece of furniture 
in a gloomy corner, it could not be seen without a light. ‘‘ Until she find 
it,’ again a hint that in God’s great house nothing is ever lost: must not 
press single expressions too hard, but the thought of Jesus here indicated 
is that the searching love of God-can and will penetrate everywhere. 


C. Tue Propicat Son. 


Vy. 11-32. Make the story as real as possible from following hints. 

(i.) . Vv. 11-13. Tar Home. A father and two sons, ina big house 
in the country, surrounded by servants and cattle: the elder son taithful 
and steady-going, younger restless and impulsive. The lad longs to go 
off, will not make the best of what he has, does not think of duty to tather 
(elder brother would see to that, that’s what elder brothers were for). 
So there comes over him a slow change, father cannot at first understand 
it ; dissatisfied, loses interest in his work, his animals, his home; at last 
it comes out, ‘‘ give me the share which will be mine.’’ He still has that 
much confidence in his father; and father, however deeply wounded, 
will not deny. him: how much brightness goes out of his life when the 
young man departs, 

(ii.) Wvs14-16. In A Far Country. <A gay city ; there with more 
money than he has ever had before, he lives without restraint ; - fine 
clothes in the shops—he will have finest ; house, carriage, and comrades 
with whom to eat his fine dinners,—visits to theatres, races, the most 
fashionable temples, and under pretence of ‘showing him life,’ to all 
sorts of abominations. Suddenly all over; money squandered, house shut 
up, horses sold, servants dismissed ; no help from former so-called friends; 
sells his clothes one by one, tramps about looking for work, but he is 
country-bred, and does not understand town trades. There is a dearth, 
and times are harder than ever. At last finds a place, the lowest of the 
low, to look after the pigs out in the fields (remember that to a Jew swine 
were unclean), Famine-time, so servants were all on short allowance of 
food: he got so hungry he longed to eat of the carob-pods set before the 
pigs when they were driven home at night ; but they would not even give 
him these. 

(iil.). Ver. 17. Cominc TO Himse.r. What bitter thoughts when 
he was alone with the pigs! At first, blaming his luck—if he had only won 
on that last race, if he had never lent that money to the man who never 
paid it back: all self-justification. Then, home, father, what would he 
say if he knew! By and by excuses pass into shame for wilfulness, 
idleness,—he comes to himself. Deep down beneath all, in his very heart 
of hearts and soul of souls is his self. So often we live in our routine, our 
custom, our pleasures, do not know what is in us; a great trouble (or 
more rarely a great joy) may reveal it to us—endeavours after goodness, 
willingness of sacrifice of which we had not dreamed; true goodness. 
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comes of right-mindedness. It is because the inmost self has-God for its 
centre: to come to our true selves is to come to the help, strength, love, 
which God is ever pouring through us. 

(iv.) Vy. 18-24. RESoLvE AnD Conression. Now hesees his life 
for what it was, utterly worthless. How can he make amends? He must 
return—what, claim the old place ?—no, tell all his sin and sorrow, and 
ask to be taken in simply as a servant, be among the labourers, in the 
stable, behind the plough, somewhere in the old home, where it would not 
be possible to go wrong any more. Resolution once formed must be 
carried out without delay ; a long journey, clothes tattered, sandals cut to 
pieces, almost without food; harder and harder as he got nearer, and 
began to dread how he would be received. Supposing his father were 
dead, or was still angry !—Ah, he did not know: day after day the father 
still hoped and watched, so that when he was still a long way off, his 
father recognises him—spares him the difficulty of facing him, with his 
trembling steps runs forth and embraces him. Shame more bitter than 
ever, as he realizes the love he has slighted ; but however much it costs, 
says the bitter words with heartfelt penitence; what a load it takes off his 
heart; now he is ready to go straight to the most menial task he may 
appoint. The father’s joy—‘‘ fetch the guest-robe, kill the calf, invite the 
neighbours, summon the musicians.’’ (Note the ving, the sign of 
authority.) Complete reinstatement, ‘‘this my son.’’ Here the story 
might have ended. 

(v.) Vv. 25-32. THe Erper Son. Out at work, comes home a few 
hours later: what strange sounds he hears, is his old father gone mad ? 
Does not go in ready to enjoy himself ; cannot bear the rest to be-merry 
when he has no hand in it, and how much it would all cost. Well, no one 
would miss him; noone had thought of saying ‘‘ We cannot begin till he 
comes home.”’ So he angrily stays outside. Is the father angry with 
him for being angry ?. He was not angry with the truant and loving son, 
how could he be angry with the faithful though unloving one? Yet it 
was hard not to be: something mean in this jealousy: ‘‘I have been 
here year in, year out, morning and night, I’ve worked like a slave, I’ve 
done everything you told me, and you’ve never even given me a kid.” 
Perhaps it had been a dull home; perhaps the elder brother had never 
tried to brighten it up, never trusted his father’s love, never shown he had 
awant. ‘ Thou art ever with me,’’—what talk about giving, or a kid; 
why, unbroken faithfulness ought to mean perfect fellowship, ‘‘ whatever I 
have is thine; ’’ but the poor elder son could not understand affection so 
full, free, and ungrudging. 

How much we long for some hint of the after-time. Would the 
younger son feel always at ease with the elder? would the elder get out 
of the habit of watching, judging, suspecting ? It would not be all an 
easy-going history. But at any rate, by steady service the repentant 
wanderer might win his brother’s respect, and there was always the 
father’s love full of sympathy and support. 

(vi.) UniversaL Lessons. Whatever be the original significance of 
this story,—whether (as the gospel-compiler intimates (it refers to the 
Pharisees and the publicans, or whether (as some have thought) it arose 
out of the conflict of the strict Judaising Christians with the Gentiles—its 
inner depth and variety of meanings enable us to apply it in all times to ever 
fresh sets of spiritual relations. The elder brother is the moral man, who 
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lives by rule, but without affection ; the younger, impulsive and wayward, 
but capable of free surrender of the heart; the father full of constant 
patient tenderness, ready to welcome, to forgive and bless. Nothing here 
about mediation or intercession, about imputed righteousness, about 
blood and death: only the wanderer and the waiting God. What a 
picture of the Eternal Love! Shall we not each one go to him without 
tear, shall we not each say “ Father, I have sinned,’’ and ask for the help 
of his supporting peace. 


THE STORY OF ESTHER. 


BY RICHARD BARTRAM, 


@ the fifth of November, as most of you know, there are to be seen 
processions of boys and men carrying some grotesque figure called 
a ‘‘ guy,”’ which, at the end of the day, is set on fire and burned. And the 
boys sing— 
“Please to remember, the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason, and plot ; 
I see no reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot.” 


I do not suppose that many of those who thus go round singing about 
‘‘ gunpowder treason ”’ have any very clear idea as to why it should never 
‘‘be forgot,’ but most of you are probably aware that at one time, at any 
rate, these processions and performances were intended to keep in remem— 
brance the discovery of a plot, in which one Guy or Guido Fawkes was 
chiefly concerned, to blow up the Houses of Parliament. And, as it was 
supposed that the Catholics had something to do with the plot, the 
Protestants especially took care to keep alive the celebration of ‘‘ Guy 
Fawkes’ Day,’ and frequently made their ‘‘ guys’’ bear some sort of 
resemblance to persons whom the Catholics held in honour, This kind of 
feeling has, however, to a large extent died away, and now, whatever other 
meaning the celebration may have, it has little religious significance. 

If you lived in the United States of America, every fourth day of July 
you would take part with others in celebrating the day when these states, 
which were once colonies of Great Britain, became independent of the 
mother country. ‘‘ Independence Day,” as it is called, is a great national 
day of rejoicing, for it marks a very important day in the history of the 
American people, and they do well to keep it. 

Many other nations have an annual holy-day, by some kept as a fast, 
by others as a feast, on which they too recall the memory of some important 
national event. The Jews had one which was called the Feast of Puvim 
or Lots. It was intended to celebrate the escape of the Jews from a 
terrible massacre, which was said to have been ordered by King 
Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, about 473 B.c. The story of this is to be found in 
the Book of Esther, and on the occasion of the feast it is read in all the 
synagogues. 

It is not quite easy to understand how the Book of Esther comes to be 
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included in a volume of sacred literature like the Bible. The name of God 
is not once mentioned, nor is there anything to show that the writer, 
whoever he was, recognised the action of a higher power in what took 
place. The Jews had often a mistaken conception of God and His will, 
but in all the other books of the Old Testament, there is a constant 
reference to God, or the Lord, or Jehovah, and nearly aH that is said or 
done is attributed to His influence. All this is wanting in Esther; but 
there are to be found in it, here and there, little touches of humour which 
cannot fail to raise a smile, and this again distinguishes it from the other 
Biblical writings. 

In reading the story it is necessary to bear in mind that much that is 
described is quite foreign to our modes of thought or life, that we are 
learning about the manners and ways of life of an oriental despot, and 
although there is no reason to believe that the story is literally true, it is 
not, in every detail, wholly improbable. Let us now go to the story itself. 

{Read the first chapter of Zsther. | 

In this we are introduced to the glories and grandeur of the court of 
Ahasuerus, the ruler of an hundred and twenty-seven provinces. Then 
we get a glimpse of Queen Vashti, who refused to make her beauty a show 
for the people, and a humourous account of the advice given by Memucan, 
one of the princes of Persia and Media, and of the reasons for that advice. 
There have been a good many Memucans since ‘‘the days of Ahasuerus,”’ 
and there are some Still, men who seem to think that if women are 
admitted to equal rights with themselves there will ‘‘ arise too much con- 
tempt and wrath.’”’ So for fear of this dreadful catastrophe Memucan 
advised that poor Vashti should no longer be queen, and her refusal be 
the reason for a fresh law of the Medes and Persians, which could not be 
altered, ‘‘that every man should bear rule in his own house.”’ I wonder 
what the women said to it, and whether it was much use making such a 
law at all! 

Ahasuerus seems to have felt some slight regret for the foolish step he 
had taken, but the law had been made, and was unalterable. To comfort 
him for the loss of the beautiful Vashti, some of his attendants suggested 
that special officers should be appointed to gather together from the 
various provinces of the kingdom a number of young maidens from whom 
he could choose one to occupy the place of Vashti. This suggestion 
pleased Ahasuerus, and he directed it to be carried out. Hence it was 
that he became introduced to the hercine of the story. Let us now see 
who Esther was. 

[Read Esther chap. ii. v. 5-11. | 

The Jeconiah referred to in the sixth verse is the same as Jehoiachin, 
whose defeat and captivity are described in the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the second book of Kings. Mordecai evidently thought it important 
that his cousin should conceal her nationality. It was scarcely probable 
that the king, however charmed he might be with Esther’s beauty, would 
venture to make one belonging to a conquered and captive people his 
queen. It would give great offence to his triends and counsellors, and no 
matter how powertul he might be, he could not afford to despise their 
opinion, or render himself open to the plots of his enemies, who would be 
furnished with strong pretexts for their deeds. 

Ahasuerus did not at once select a successor to Vashti, and Esther’s 
turn to appear before the king did not come for more than twelve months, 
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during which time she remained at the palace. At last her turn came, 
with the result we find described in the following verses. 

[Read Esther chap. ii., v. 15-20. | 

Mordecai and Esther were now able to do the king a good service. I 
suggested just now that the king’s enemies sometimes plotted against 
him. Unfortunately it was not his enemies alone who conspired to kill 
him: his foes were sometimes those of his own household, as we see by 
the following brief narrative :— 

[Read Hsther chap. ii., v. 21-23. | 

We are now introduced to a new and important actor in the story, 
Haman, the son of Hammedatha the Agagite. 

[Read Esther chap. iii., v. 1-6. | 

Haman, notwithstanding the high position to which, by the favour of 
the king, he had attained, had a grievance. Mordecai, the Jew, would 
not doff his cap to him. One would have thought that he could have 
afforded to despise this act of incivility, or whatever it was, on the part of 
Mordecai. He was next to the highest in the land, Mordecai was 
nobody, only a captive Jew. It seems ridiculous that he should have 
taken notice of such a trifle. But no! his cup of happiness was not full ; 
he was great, he was powerful, but there was one man who would not 
bow down to his mightiness, and the fact made him angry. It rankled 
in his breast that there was at least one man who took him at his true 
measure, and no matter how exalted his station, would not pay him the 
respect he conceived to be due to it. He would be revenged, and it 
should be no mean common-place revenge. Of course he could have the 
man punished for disobeying the king’s commandment, but that would 
fall far short of the enormity of the offence: he would destroy all 
Mordecai’s people; that would be something like a proper expiation of 
the.crime, and would make people understand that he was not the sort 
of person to be insulted with impunity. 

But great as was the power of Haman he had no right to order a 
general massacre; that could only be given by the king himself. In 
order to obtain this Haman appealed to two passions of the king, his fear 
and his avarice, with the result that he gave his consent to the terrible 
revenge Haman meditated. In order to fix a date for the massacre 
“they cast Pur, that is the lot, before Haman,” and the lot fell upon 
“the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which is the month Adar,” 
which is somewhat equivalent to our month of March. 

[Read Fsther chap. ili., v. 7-15. ] 

You will see from this that Haman had nearly eleven months to gloat 
over his revenge, and the Jews.a similiar time to prepare for it. How did 
they do this, and how was the catastrophe averted? Through the 
instrumentality of Mordecai and Esther. 

[Read Lsther chap. iv. | 

Here we see Esther at first unwilling to risk giving offence to the king, 
but on Mordecai pointing out to her that being a Jew she could not hope 
to escape the massacre—or if she did, retribution would fall upon 
her when ‘‘ deliverance arose to the Jews from another place’’—she 
determines to run the risk of incurring the king’s displeasure. Up to this 
point she seems to have done exactly what her cousin told her: now she 
is left very much to her own resources, and the plan she adopted was her 
own devising. 
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[Read Esther chap. v. | 

There is a delighttul touch of humour in the description of Haman’s 
self-glorification, his annoyance at Mordecai, and his boasting at being 
the honoured guest at the queen’s banquet. He was a thorough snob. 
One can almost see him leaving the palace with his head erect, puffed up 
with the honours that had been done to him, and the thought of the 
further favours that were tocome. But as he goes he gets a glimpse of 
the hated Jew, who, notwithstanding the impending calamity, still refuses 
to join in the general congratulations. No matter, the time is at hand 
when he will be even with Mordecai, so he can afford to restrain his 
anger. Then we see him in the midst of his family and friends recounting 
the great favours he had received at the king’s hand, and the crowning 
favour at the hands of Esther. But there is no rose without a thorn, no 
pleasure without pain ; what was the use of all this grandeur so long as 
that fellow Mordecai hung about the king’s gate. Haman’s wife and 
friends hastened to comfort him, and they suggested a plan which should 
at once relieve him of the sight of his stubborn enemy, and he goes to 
rest happy at the thought of what would happen on the morrow. 

But if he could sleep there was another who could not, and this man’s 
sleeplessness was fatal to Haman as we shall see. 

| Read Esther chap. vi. ] 

This was a sad dash to Haman’s hopes. Instead of seeing Mordecai 
exalted to a gallows fifty cubits high, here he was treated as one of the 
first in the land, and that mainly owing to his (Haman’s) own mistaken 
suggestions. No wonder he ‘‘hasted to his house mourning, and having 
his head covered ;’’ no wonder too he got but cold comfort trom his wite 
and friends. He must have gone to that banquet with a heart tull of 
foreboding, so different from the grand pictures he had drawn of what 
was to happen. Let us see what took place at it. 

{Read Asther chap. vii. | 

So fell the proud, malignant Haman, a victim of his own ambition. 
And here one might have hoped the story would stop, or at any rate with 
the reversal of the king’s decree against the Jews. ‘hat is not however the 
case. Ahasuerus came completely under the control of Esther. At her in- 
stance Mordecai was promoted to Haman’s place: at her instance Ahasuerus 
permits the Jews to revenge themselves on their enemies, of whom they slew 
seventy-five thousand. All this we are.told in the remaining chapters 
of the Book of Esther, but it is not edifying reading, and, unless you 
particularly wish to do so, there is no need for you to read them. Among 
those destroyed were the ten sons of Haman, and the only redeeming 
feature about the story is the very improbable statement that the Jews 
took no plunder. 

It may be well perhaps for you to read vv. 20-32 of the ninth chapter, 
because they tell of the institution of the feast. This festival lasts two 
days, and according to modern custom as soon as the stars appear on the 
14th of the month Adar, candles are lighted by way of rejoicing, and the 
people assemble in thesynagogue. Then after a short prayer and thanks- 
giving the reading of the Book of Esther begins. When the reader 
comes to the name of ‘‘Haman”’ the congregation cry out ‘‘ May his 
name be blotted out,” or ‘‘ Let the name ot the ungodly perish.’”’ And 
when the whole of the Megillah, or roll on which the Book of Esther is 
written has been read through, the whole congregation exclaim. ‘‘ Cursed 
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be Haman, blessed be Mordecai; cursed be Zeresh, blessed be Esther ; 
cursed be all idolaters, blessed be all Israelites; and blessed be Harponah 
who hanged Haman.’’ Another passage from the Old Testament 
writings which is read during the service on the 14th is the 17th chapter 
of Exodus from the eighth verse to the end. This describes the destruction 
of the Amalekites, the people of Agag (J Sam. xv. 8), the supposed 
ancestor of Haman. When the whole service is over the Jews give them- 
selves up to merry-making. [See Smith’s Smaller Bible Dict. art. 
‘“Purim.’’]| We are also told that the reader has to read all the names of 
Haman’s ten sons in one breath, to show that all were hanged together, 
and that the little Jewish boys used to scribble ‘‘ Haman”’ on bits of wood, 
and rub it out with angry hisses. [See Stanley’s Fewish Church, vol. 
iii., pp. 171-181, and Gannett’s Childhood of Fesus, p. 158. | 

All this seems a very savage kind of commemoration or religious 
service, and if it be desired to blot out the memory of Haman, it is a very 
ineffective way of doing so. But some of those, who call themselves 
Christians, cannot complain of the Jews for this mixed service of cursing 
and blessing, for on the first day of Lent in the English Church there is 
an equally savage and unchristian service, and some of the hymns that 
are sung in that Church breathe very little of the true spirit of Christ. It 
is quite possible that Jesus when he was a little fellow used to do much as 
his companions did; but he learned to know the will of God far better 
than to curse his enemies: he taught the great lesson of forgiveness. 

To return once more to the story of Esther. Youremember I told you 
that it must not be regarded as real history. .To some extent, no doubt, 
it is a fair picture of life at the court of an Eastern despot, but there are 
some improbabilities about it which render it impossible to accept it as 
literally true. It is very unlikely that Haman would have taken pains to 
warn the Jews so long beforehand of their fate; it is very unlikely that 
the Jews would have at first submitted so tamely to it seeing that they were 

- sufficiently powerful to slay seventy-five thousand of their enemies: it is 
extremely improbable that the king would have permitted the Jews to slay 
so many of his own subjects for no cause whatever. It might have been 
right enough to punish Haman, but those that were slain had done no 
harm, and even if they had intended doing it, it was at the king’s own 
suggestion. But the writer of the story wanted to glorify the Jews, and 
so he showed them to be powerful and revengeful, which was his idea of 
glory. The early part of the story of Esther is pretty enough, but the 
author just failed in making her a fine character. |See further Bible for 
Young People vol. iv. p.p. 277-283. | 

But is there no lesson for us in this story? Surely. The terrible 
results likely to flow from such a despotic government as that of Ahasuerus 
—who, thinking of nothing but himself, and little of those over whom he 
ruled, allowed himself to be governed by the lowest kind of passions—are 
made clear to us. ‘The ambition of Haman, which could brook no oppo- 
sition, and thought no punishment severe enough to overcome it, shows the 
danger that arises when such ambition only leads to self-seeking, and not 
to the securing of opportunities of doing good to one’s fellows. Esther’s 
affection for her countrymen, too, is a pleasing incident in the story, and 
her determination to risk the king’s displeasure in order to save them 
gives her a nobility of character which is worthy of praise, and shines as 
an example to others. 


. 
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The Hern orld. 


W ORLD—apart—of dreamy beauty, of soft vapours and chequered 
sunbeams. A world—below the glare of noonday—filled with the 
most delicate and graceful of the forms “which Nature’s God has made to 
clothe the earth with a mantle of green. A world where Nature’s own 
sweet music—the silvery music of the streamiet’s ripple—falls, gently 
cadenced, on the ear: or where the stillness of repose is unbroken, even 
by the hum of insect life. A world, sometimes of darkness relieved but by 
the faintest gleam of light ; sometimes of open rocks and streams, where 
the roar of the torrent echoes over the mountain side, and rushing water 
reflects the golden colouring of the sun-rays, A fairy world, hidden away 
under the covering of rugged rocks on the seashore, beneath moss-covered 
stones in the river’s bed, or in the depths of the primeval forest. 

This same world of moisture and shadows is inhabited by various 
forms of plant life. The mysterious Fungus there makes its home. 
There, too, the Lichen creeps over its suriace of stone or wood, the 
Sea-weed clings to its dripping rock, and Mosses, on floor of earth, wood, 
or stone, make a soft green carpeting. But above all these forms of 
vegetation, yet in some degree related to them, stand the Ferns—at once, 
though flowerless, the most graceful and beautiful of their lower world. 

God, in his goodness, has, with a liberal hand, scattered these beauti- 
ful plants nearly over the whole of the earth’s surface, only the sterile 
regions of the frigid poles being deprived of them. But their abundance 
or scarcity in any part of the world depends upon the existence, in greater 
or less perfection, of those peculiar conditions of growth which these 
moisture-loving plants require. In Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
as well as in the Islands of the seas, they are to be found, and both in 
tropical and temperate climes. Over the whole world, more than three 
thousand distinct species have been discovered ; but the variations from the 
normal forms of thesespecies reach a far larger number than three thousand. 

We possess in our British Ferns a great wealth of beauty and grace, 
and in some parts of these islands we have them in such profusion as to 
constitute a distinct element in the beauty of the landscape, whilst often- 
times in our forests they acquire a luxuriance of growth almost suggestive 
of their tropical head-quarters. 

_ In whatever part, however, of the world these beautiful plants exist, 
whether in tropical or temperate climes, they add a singular charm to their 
surroundings. Even when they grow on some wide expanded heath, under 
the open canopy of heaven, and in the full rays of the sun, they bring 
delicacy and grace-to the scene, however wild and rugged it may other- 
wise be, If they grow beneath the shady underwood of a forest, they 
add a mystic and tender charm to the gloomy beauty of the place. When 
they are scattered over the great boulders which may stud the roaring bed 
of a mountain torrent, or are perched on the tiny islets of a gently 
murmuring stream, they are still the feature of crowning beauty, as their 
waving fronds move responsively to the breeze, and kiss with their delicate 
tips the tumbling water, as 1f caressing the element which ministers to the 


-most vital principle of their existence. When they clothe the sides and 


tops of jagged rocks, they appear as if placed there to soften the rugged- 
ness of the stone surfaces ; and when they grow in the clefts of dwarfed 
or stunted forest trees, they help in such places to make amends for the 
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incompleteness of Nature, whilst they lend their own half-mystic charm to 
minister to the pleasure of beholders. 

A Search for Ferns as the object of acountry ramble will lead people 
into the woods and lanes, into the combes and dells, amid rocks and 
waterfalls, where there is the.purest air and the most beautiful scenery, 
and where; consequently, relaxation being of the most pleasant kind, will 
the more certainly benefit the health, both of body and mind, ‘The rarest 
Ferns, and the greatest abundance of the more plentiful kinds, are to be 
found in the wildest haunts of Nature, lying in regions far away from the 
habitations of man. To the rich such far-reaching rambles will be easy 
of attainment. But even to the poorest there will often come opportunt- 
ties for indulging to some extent in this delightful pastime ; and with a 
taste for Fern hunting, will naturally come a love for other of the beautiful 
works of creation ; ‘and the heart will be lifted up in thankfulness to the 
wise Giver of all good things.—Francis George Heath : The Fern World. 


(During a recent holiday in the north of Scotland, we found Mr, Heath’s volume a most 
inspiring and instructive companion. It is just the kind of book which every Teacher's 
Library should possess. Country Rambles are happily becoming more and more frequent, 
aud our young people should be encouraged to love and study Nature. In the hands of a 
thoughtful parent or teacher, The Fern World will prove a wise and helpful guide.] 


NOVEMBER HEROES. 


LUTHER.—Born NoveEMBER I0TH, 1483. 


Not from the mighty of the Earth, O Lord, 

Dost thou choose forth the doers of great deeds. 

He who, writ in the fate of nations, reads 

Thy wondrous will, he knows that Thou, O God, 

Hast from the lowliest by whom Earth is trod, 

Called men to rear on high or shatter creeds, 

Hast raised men from those whom the Earth nought heeds 
To hurl to dust those who the world o’erawed. 

No sceptred King, whose nothingness grows great, 

Seen through the mist time-honoured custom flings 
Around his form, no thing of Courts and State 

Was he who humbled Rome’s cowled Kings of Kings. 

The Monk went forth, his arms, Thy Word. Before 
Those gods of Earth the nations bowed no more,—W. C. Reuden. 


MILTON.—Diep NovemBer 8ru, 1674. 


Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou had’st a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So did’st thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay—W. Wordsworth, 


